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also Max Margolis' article on " The Talmud " in Library of the World's 
Best Literature, Vol. XXIV, pp. 14464-5.' 

A similar story is told in the Talmud, tr. Taanith, f . 196-20a, s of Nico- 
demos ben Gorion, whose prayers for rain were answered. 9 Strangely 
enough, the whole incident of Choni Hammagel, as above recorded, is 
elaborately retold in a late novel by J. M. Barrie, called The Little Min- 
ister, recently dramatized. There, too, the pastor calls a prayer-meeting 
for rain, and when rain does come in torrents and floods the country, he 
is held responsible for the consequences, and some talk is made of excom- 
municating him. Such literary coincidences are not rare. Grosse Geister 
treffen sich! 

3. A TURKISH TALE IN THE MIDRASH. 

Among the "Pleasing Tales of Khoja Nasr-Il-Deen Effendi," the 
Eulenspiegel of Turkey whom Andersen, the fabulist, has immortalized 
in one of his ingenious stories, is one which may be found almost ver- 
batim in rabbinic records. The collection is called " \=»fj_b- i_ajuaJ 
^jUi! (j-j jJI -toj " and has been rendered into English, word for 

word, by William Burckhardt Barker, M.R.A.S., in his Reading Book of 
the Turkish Language, with a Grammar and Vocabulary, etc. (London, 
1854), pp. V v-U1 . There are other translations of this curious and witty 
compilation, published at various times, as, for instance, by Bleeck, in 
Ainsworth's New Monthly Magazine (London, 1849), and by W. A. 
Clouston, in his Book of Noodles (London, 1888) and in his Flowers 
from a Persian Garden and Other Papers (London, 1890), pp. 65-70. 
Many of his sayings and anecdotes are traceable to Jewish sources, as I 
shall attempt to prove another time. For the present it will suffice to 

'Josephus in his Antiquities, Bk. XIV, chap. II, §1, refers to our hero, whom he calls 
Onias, in the following account, which attempts to explain his disappearance in another way. 
He was, no doubt, familiar with Haggadic interpretations, as Bloch, in his Quellen des Fl. 
Josephus in seiner Archaeologie (Leipzig, 1879), has conclusively proven. The passage runs : 
Ovlas 8e rls 6vofia, dlxaws dvijp Kal $eo(pi\ijs, 05 dvop-fiplas wore ofovs wtf£aTO r$ Oe£ M^ai 
rhv aixpb", Kal yevSnems iir^Koos 6 6e6s itrev, %Kpvij/ev airiv did to ri)v ardaiv bpav tiri- 
fjJvov<rav. dvaxMvra 5' els to ffTparbirebov twv lovdalwv, ffilovv, us e'wavffe tjjv dvofi^plav 
ei£dpevos, ti>' otrws dpds Kard ApuTTof3oi\ov Kal twv <rvffTa<riaffTwv airov (iriffrJTai. iirel 
Si dvTikiywv Kal irapaiTotip£vos tpidedv iiirb tov t\^6ovs, crrds pJcros ainwv eJirev 
" (5 Qeis f}a<n\ev twv 8\wv, iirel ol per' ipov vvv iurwres a&s dijpds ivri, Kal iroXiop- 
xotipevoi Se lepeis <rol, Stopai p-fjre Kard to6twv iKelvois tiraKOvfrat, p^re tear' iKelvwv, & 
oStoi TapaKa\ov<ni>, els rAos dyayeiv." Kal top piv tout' ei^dpievov irepurTdvres ol 
irovTjpol twv lovSalwv Kar4\euiraf. There appears to be some connection between the pro- 
logue of this narrative in Josephus and the mention of paschal stoves in the talmudic 
passage above quoted. (Cf. also Sotafi, 49b; Menachoth, 64&, - Baba Kamma, 826.) The 
episode concerning Onias [= IJIn] * s made to occur about Passover, when Aretas and 
Hyrcanus marched against Aristobuhis and besieged Jerusalem. See the text, loc. cit.: 
ToiStoh/ 5e yivopivwv Kard rbv Kaipbv ttjs twv A.t$p*)v eoprijs, fyv Q&ffKa [sic'] \e"yopev, ol doKi- 
pwraroi twv lovSalwv, ticKurbvTes t^v %apa.v, els AtyvwTov Zipvyov. (Cf. also Tendlau's 
Sagen und Legenden, loc. cit,, p. 327, No. 36, where Josephus' account is adjusted.) This is 
not the only instance where Josephus serves to explain rabbinic records. Is Sachs' poetic 
interpretation of Josephus, loc cit., II, pp. 216-18, based on rabbinic sources ? 

8 Vide Wuensche, loc. cit., pp. 441-2 ; told in verse by Sachs in Stimmen vom Jordan, I, 
pp. 111-13. 

9 Cf. the English version in Hershon's Genesis according to the Talmud, p. 38, No. 14. 
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refer to the story of the man offering figs to the Bey and being pelted 
with them in return for his courtesy. The text (vide Barker, loc. cit., 
pp. vv-va) runs as follows : 

<£\\ v-Xl—s to*Li» ««5 aus.1 >X-C— j i«j«*aS' aytX* s—Cj io«ju» <^t 

jJi' jOj.I Jea-I^is. .-Li*? &2>Vi*l ,ilj Ojt\jl h.^ ,jju£) £>ijjL£=> 

jji^.ya sJo jUj i_jjJt /-^L». /-*'5r» Sj^ai JoyJ' _li J sjc^ 
_*_sM «££=* Sji^ t <-^-? «Jo StXS' <Jot> [*»«j ojf] -jiJiS xJo 

A ^ ^ 

[Ojt] *i\l w^r? V?)^ ^'^ /-^ /-^5 xlyjjus \jt>d JC*J>*£s 

^ j — *—**> ad*s>- ^Cvr*' *-? vj^^y ' is* ,< ^ u ^""? yfy v? - ^ r^' 

-j ^jj 5 jJ^j |»<>>j3 "jy^ r^^v is"^**" >^ *^!t*" 5t ^ r^^ 8 
^(C'Mij-^W. f**"W i»<-M 8 ;y^' r^^- y"^' i5 4 ^ 5 -' °^7*^ ^.r*- 

Nasr-il-deen Effendi once placed three plums on a large tray and 
took them to the Bey as a present. The Bey being much gratified gives 
him some money. Some time afterward the Khoja was about to take 
beetroot to the Bey, when he met a man. "To whom do you take these 
things?" asked he. "To the Bey," answered he. "Why not take figs, 
which will be more acceptable than this?" said the other. The Khoja, 
heeding the advice, takes some sprigs of figs. The Bey, however, com- 
mands that all his figs be thrown at his head. This being done, and 
some having struck the Khoja's head, he offered up thanks. "O Khoja! 
why do you express gratitude?" they asked. "I was bringing many 
beetroots hither, when a man advised me to bring figs instead. Had I 
indeed brought beetroots my head would have been split!" was the 
rejoinder. 

This comical story is somewhat more elaborately told in the rabbinic 
Haggada. In Midrash Rabba to Leviticus, § 25, we read the following : 

in isam '"*aoi ""b'affl fbuu "a? mrs unso p^rra cirms 
rcnp h tf sac «ao Vtf yyzz assaab pisn rrsm n*ap ac -ua 
-pra b"« nay warn h "mb *th nai twom ramp y« roicn iab 
na ran b"« -mid rawa "a b'» ri »ar nx 73a ma ^a ano 
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■pnaa b^x nxi -ae p-s ssaab pisn 32m D*xpi ran: nxa 
ya- 1 h ax -p "nraK "b ikhb dids ixb dxi mbsx rrsT fx b"x 
far qicb h b y-na mnn -ima bisx rrST dm "pm Vx "33b 
"sbtaip xba la? na xibab yna nnsy xn iax x"3xn 713? 
fb lax fpty na mb f iax I2 rt:bs "ran by mb Dpi pbci rr»n 
man xao xsx Vx -jpc? na mb i^x bn -rs xiba Dip -iby 
biarn rrsT rx "b rnasi t^ss ^ab ra^in 3sn X3xi "by 
•p avari rbtn fma rrb-sxi trst xn "b ma xnn -ima 
"■pb^o fsmn B s» pubp xnyrc jmm d13"hx lax Timrs 
irn bttip "pin -p3srn xax x^nbp iax mb 3 h mi X3!in 
mrip^n xipia -pin bs -mra* ppb -piax "fin mm -pbam 
npia xax xb xsxi x-npix ma -pnb iax "xumi X30 -pmb 
"an I7h ib3p ^3 nbr3b max "rns ma nin x-raai mnnax mb 
I8 mbyia xba 13? na r^is xa*aai ran xam xsba xim 
XDb?ji rrswB -lb iax -jpcy na b"x robs Dip Dpi bTXi rrn 
D^xp X3D in xabab -piaxi fib* tax rnri3 xaisai rrn xam 
b"x ipc? na mb xsiaxi yvt\ "byia xba -pyti rtabB fi* 1 ^ 
xax ranbp lax "p-o h i3 xaisai rrn xam xabai rrvam 
by lit: vp psai b hh yi -xa bai rtiba ynn Dip mm -pa-pm 
bss ,h nroxb lax rrrrab btxi mm -pas xiaai "nsxa .rsx 
rrn -a h x -pmn -jaxb aiba b"Tx max -b D"bB xax »ip" -pin 

. -a^as xbi -b"izn -pini -painx fin xbi 

Another version, somewhat different from the above, is to be found in 
Midrash Koheleth to chap. II, vs. 20 (German transl. in Wuensche's 
"Bibliotheca Rabbinica," Der Midrasch Koheleth, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 
35-6). Both of these recensions are written in Aramaic. A German 
translation of the above text is given by Wuensche in his Der Midrasch 
Wajikra Rabba, etc. (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 168-9. 

10 Arab. Xj{jCy}j , XJUO-Ji ; Gr. KapraXas, KaproXXos (vide Kohut's Artlkh, s. v.). 

11 Syr. "\jZ ; Arab. JL£«j> ; Gr. 66pa ; cf. Kohut's ArUkh, Vol. Till, p'. 283, where, how- 
ever, our midrashic passage is not referred to. 

12 Gr. wa\a.TU>v, TaXdriv (vide Furst's Glossar. Gr. Heb,, p. 171). 

13 = ^*inbp » Grr. KeXeitav iytb (vide Kohut, s. v.). 
l*Gr. ff-AXioi' (vide Furst, Glossar., p. 153). 

15 Gr. Srivapvav (vide Furst, p. 102). 

16 Gr. Trdxi""" (Furst, p. 167). 
" Vide Kohut, Til, 58. 

18 Probably the Arab, (^^y ; in later Latin : margulus; see Kohut, s. v. 
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The same story is told in Hebrew in Midrash Tanchuma to Lev. 
19:23: 

19 mc^n d? -jbim nanb7jb mi? rrrra -jban co-nan rrawa 
ntw -pin ttik *,pT asa rb? "naiu nn» nana by onbnb ibis 
yrrvo mini tow -pT nr« owns b"K n-aari nirta yt:i3 
wm niTsa bnia row* d» yoi3 "am -}b-an h 3ia b*s n^inab 
irbir inab 'im narta d-ote irbTu nro .ts ibna" Dab] isb an 
20 nbcbo bias ",pT irm mry rra Dip7a inian -pr ini»b asa diid 
*ns rssb 172a cotjr ^sb mpi wisp man h ii3vn nm» »b-^i 
-jnrbm *wis naxro -pTii imss »in "S» "ins fa bnp -jban 
ins "nn ffnnab yrrai Taiy twasa nn« sra -,pT nn» "b me»i 
■pa nbcbcn -prcra nbai tvirw mTsa bissb mpsn *»t 
nrm isabai isaa nrm lbo rinyb ciama ibk to -nan 
-{bin bnnm D-airn naba nbcbcn ^pm bts: .-p iray D^nirsT 
ironm nn-n . rrayan n« nnb ma vsnbi irvs»b irrnn rarraai 
pbin dik "sn bn nbynb mas "pTn ia» ma nmiD dtu maiy 
bsian -pan rrnn nar nn«i nma nnb -parai nnb -wis rrnm 
ib nms abai d-oshi by: nbcbcn -ban na ins labin -pro h in 
■p tmra "sua bn im» abai bus bo bwi iaiy nnso D-uiriT 
-pi min -rm nnia airra msr niTS isaim mam D^nisn 

"jbn "pTH 13335TEb tWTB IBS D-alfTT "jb StbXT MOID "pD 112351 
D^SPl D^a TB b3) IPllS «bal bllj bo bt231 IPraitb yaiZJl 

la nsispn b*2ti nssipn -jban Tab mpi isnn by frai trniani 
n» nniK nriKin ^ns-ay: -b72ti ^rw tbwi tqji "ftrnasip 
■poi'Tob -]bati i7jx DTiisni trssra -msb "nsai tinman 
b? * ( m« instil 137^73 itvw ibo ibis ^apSap^T^ = -panmb b"s] 
ins3TD iy T3s by im» iTisitt ib^nnni cny imtrmsni 117^5 rss 
in"3ib -bni xmn iniswi ['3? '» tj-d k"3] i^y ns i-awi rsa 
nunc irra» nn h ni [nsin s"3] n35in n7a3ii ^w siptos ujs3 "nan 
mni23 T3-yi ^7^311 "iioy im» nnsn D-'ninT xb7j ben xn sirno 
TiDbni -jb "Wbwb nb itjk -|b n7j ib 17,28 nsi7ai naiwa isiji 
■^b *twzw 23 ^bib8 tb by ini8 instai ben inixn -jb7ati n« mnb 

" Vide Kohut, s. v. 0">"!$ ■ 

20 ni^pbD Jer. 6:9. Kohut, in ^rflfcfc Compl., VI, 57, thinks it the Arab. 5lLyL»< ; 
wide Gesenius, 12th ed. (1895), p. 537. 

21 According to Kohut, ArUkh, VII, 165, it is (via) compend(i)aria; Furst cites a Greek 
equivalent: KOwevdidpia (Ducange). His emendation (Qlossarium Graeco-Hebraeum, 1890), 
p. 195, 8. v. 1*TDS*lp is somewhat ambiguous. 

22 Cf. M. Sachs' Beitrdge z. jttd. Alterthumskunde, I, p. 93; apud Furst, GZossartum, 
p. 160. 

23 See Kohut's ArUkh, I, 966 = JJ| . 
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■fcia b^ rwi tar yiors-fn vn 135 M pinna ben im» Tibrm 
. rma frbss ns mb^sa mm D^smr -pabb nab -p bs -nn 

Not having Buber's critical edition at hand, I cannot give the variants 
of the story. Strangely enough, the lexicographers do not refer to the 
foreign words in our text, and do not mention this Midrash at all. A 
Jewish - German (jargon) account from the book "PlSH'TOSn nfcOH 
bj^SlDBSSIH T5D12K "iTfflbS HK"lp3J"I»" otherwise called Brantspiegel 
(Frankfurt a. M., 5466 = 1706), f. 76, is to be found in Max Grtinbaum's 
Jildisch-deutsche Chrestoniathie (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 233-5, and a neo- 
Hebraic translation in Isaac Margolis' "pTlTD* 1 "'"I ISC — Erzahlungen 
Jeschuruns Charakterbilder und Sagen . . . in's Hebraische ilbertragen 
(Berlin, 1877), pp. 278-9, No. 278. There are several English renderings. 
We shall only refer to Hyman Hurwitz's Hebrew Tales, etc., etc. (Am. 
ed., New York, 1847), pp. 105-8 ; H. Polano, Selections from the Talmud, 
etc. (Am. ed., Philadelphia, 1876), pp. 323-5 ; L. Weiss, Talmudic and 
Other Legends (New York, 1888 2 ), pp. 94-5. Hurwitz's paraphrase being 
the best, we will quote it in full : 

"The emperor Hadrian, passing near Tiberias in Galilee, observed 
an old man digging a large trench in order to plant some fig trees. 
'Hadst thou properly employed the morning of thy life,' said Hadrian, 
'thou needest not have worked so hard in the evening of thy days.' 'I 
have well employed my early days, nor will I neglect the evening of my 
life; and let God do what he thinks best,' replied the man. 'How old 
mayest thou be, good man?' asked the emperor. 'A hundred years,' 
was the reply. 'What,' exclaimed Hadrian, 'a hundred years old art 
thou, and still plantest trees ! Canst thou, then, hope ever to enjoy the 
fruits of thy labor ?' 'Great king,' rejoined the hoary -headed man, 'yes, 
I do hope; if God permit, I may even eat of the fruit of these very 
trees ; if not, my children will. Have not my forefathers planted trees 
for me, and shall I not do the same for my children V Hadrian, pleased 
with the honest man's reply, said, ' Well, old man, if ever thou livest to 
see the fruit of these trees, let me know it. Dost thou hear, good old 
man?' and with these words he left him. The old man did live long 
enough to see the fruits of his industry. The trees flourished, and bore 
excellent fruit. As soon as they were sufficiently ripe, he. gathered the 
most choice figs, put them in a basket, and marched off towards the 
emperor's residence. Hadrian happened to look out of one of the win- 
dows of his palace ; seeing a man, bent with age, with a basket on his 
shoulders, standing near the gate, he ordered him to be admitted to his 
presence. 'What is thy pleasure, old man?' demanded Hadrian. 'May 
it please your majesty,' replied the man, 'to recollect seeing once a very 
old man planting some trees, when you desired him, if he ever should 
gather the fruit, to let you know. I am that old man, and this is the 
fruit of those very trees. May it please you to graciously accept them, 

2* Vide the talmudic leiica on this word ; cf. also Low, Aramaische Pflanzennamen 
p. 46 ; Ben Chananja, IV, 3ii. 
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as an humble tribute of gratitude for your majesty's great condescen- 
sion.' Hadrian, gratified to see so extraordinary an instance of longevity, 
accompanied by the full use of manly faculties and honest exertion, 
desired the old man to be seated, and ordering the basket to be emptied 
of the fruit and to be filled with gold, gave it him as a present. Some 
courtiers who witnessed this uncommon scene, exclaimed, 'Is it possible 
that our great emperor should show so much honor to a miserable Jew !' 
'Why should I not honor him whom God has honored?' replied Hadrian. 
'Look at his age, and imitate his example.' The emperor then very 
graciously dismissed the old man, who went home highly pleased and 
delighted. 

"When the old man came home and exhibited the present he had 
received, the people were all astonished. Amongst the neighbors whom 
curiosity had brought to his home, there was a silly, covetous woman, 
who, seeing so much treasure obtained for a few figs, imagined that the 
emperor must be very fond of that fruit ; she therefore hastily ran home, 
and addressing her husband, said to him : 'Thou son of a wretch (lit. son 
of darkness = imbecile], why tarriest thou here? Hearest thou not that 
Caesar is very fond of figs? Go take some to him, and thou mayest be 
as rich as thy neighbor.' The foolish husband, unable to bear the 
reproaches of his wife, took a large sack, filled with figs, on his shoulders, 
and after much fatigue arrived at the palace gate and demanded admit- 
tance to the emperor. Being asked what he wanted, he answered that, 
understanding his majesty was very fond of figs, he had brought a whole 
sack full, for which he expected a great reward. The officer on duty 
reported it to the emperor. Hadrian could not help smiling at the man's 
folly and impertinence : ' Yes,' said he to the officer, ' the fool shall have 
his reward. Let him remain where he is, and let everyone who enters 
the gate take one of the figs and throw it at his face, till they are all 
gone ; then let him depart.' The order was punctually executed. The 
wretched man, abused, pelted, and derided, instead of wishing for gold, 
wished only to see the bottom of his bag. After much patience, and still 
more pain, he had his wish. The bag being empty, the poor fellow was 
dismissed. Dejected and sorrowful, he hastened towards his home. His 
wife, who was all the while considering how to dispose of the expected 

treasure most impatiently waited for her husband's return. He 

came at last and she hastily asked him what good luck he had. 

'Have patience, base and wretched woman,' replied the enraged husband, 
'have patience, and I will tell thee. I have had both great and good 
luck. My great luck was, that I took to the emperor figs, and not 
peaches, else I should have been stoned to death ; and my good luck 
was, that the figs were ripe. Had they been unripe, I must have left my 
brains behind me.' " 

The last part of Hurwitz' paraphrase is somewhat elaborate and not 
quite in keeping with the original text. The Midrash puts the last 
words in the wife's mouth and adds the moral : to beware of a wicked 
woman. In the Turkish tale there is neither woman nor moral, and the 
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luckless advice came from a man. If we mistake not, there is something 

similar in Grimm's Fairy Tales. In the Italian stories of Franco Sac- 

chetti (novella CLII), 25 who lived ca. 1335-1400, there is a curious parallel 

to our narrative of one Messer Gilleto di Spagna presenting a performing 

ass to a nobleman of rank. Another, believing that lord to be fond of 

asses, sends him two in scarlet housings, and is suitably ridiculed for his 

attention. Are there no other oriental analogues? 

George Alexander Kohut. 
Dallas, Texas. 



ISAIAH, CHAP. 10.-3&. 

Literally translated, the verse reads : " Upon whom will ye flee for 
help, and whither will ye leave your glory ?" Our English version reads : 
" To whom will ye flee for help, and where will ye leave your glory ?" 
But this is not a correct translation of "*Q b3> , much less of j~i2X • The 
Hebrew always uses this latter word to ask the direction of movement : 
whither f There is one exception to this rule, in Ruth 2:19, besides the 
seeming one here. For "where," "in what place," the Hebrew has HST^ 
and {"pK • The termination j"j— of J15K is a sure sign indicating direc- 
tion. Several modern commentators, putting it down as a constructio 
prcegnans, give the verse an interpretation more or less like that of 
H. G. Mitchell, which reads: "On whom fleeing will ye rely for help, 
whither will ye betake and bestow yourselves?" (See Mitchell, Isaiah, a 
Study of Chapters I-XII.) 

Now, while "upon whom will ye flee" is a real constructio prcegnans, 
not unlike many other such constructions in the Old Testament, the 
"whither will ye leave your glory" can in no way be taken as such. For, 
what is a constructio prcegnans t It is the combination of a verb with a 
preposition not governed by it, but dependent upon another idea implied 
by, or contained in, this verb. Two ideas are crowded into the verb, and 
the construction thus becomes a means of brevity. So, for instance: 
TO til? = t° near an( i t° 8ave Irom > TO 1131)1 = in silence to depart 
from ; h ""iFlX tfb'O = to follow fully ; bit "Hfi = to turn tremblingly 
to ; by C13 = to fly relying upon. But what other idea could Isaiah 
imply in 13T5in upon which H3i< ma y be dependent? The adverb 
evidently suggests "fleeing" or "going." But the prophet has already 
mentioned fleeing. Moreover, the next thought in the prophet's mind, 
after speaking of the people's flight, must be: "When you have fled, 
what will become of your glory (or your treasures, and whatever else 
TO!D may mean) ; where will you leave it, and who will take care of 
it ?" But how does PI3S express or imply this ? 

I therefore venture to suggest that the unusual construction of this 
verse may be due altogether to a transposition of the two modifiers "^ b2> 
and mn . Suppose we place these words where, I think, they originally 
stood. The part of the verse would then read: {"piTjb 1C*0t"l f"I3!$ 

25 See The Italian Novelists, transl. by Thomas Roscoe (New York, 1888), pp. 101-4. 



